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you do not think [improve much 
you Anne, dearest ?’ 

‘A little, dear, a little, I hope and trust,” 
replied the wife soothingly, willing to impart | 
the comfort she required and had not! * You 


then—do|} 


SWBBLBCW VAWBSe 


From the East India Sketch Book. 
The Sick Certificate. 


Iv was towards the close of a day i - 
: the close ofa day in Au-/! Know your appearance never changes very 


gust, and the sun was going down dimly and much, and—’ i 
' : . 
gloomily. The sea was white, pale, and 


, : en ‘Oh, Anne, Anne, but it does change, my 
Ceath-like, ws it lay’ quietly under the heavy || darling girl. 


clouds that girdled the horizon, forming the | 





Look at this vest! itis not so 
oe “ long since it fitted me so closely—and the! 
sea-bank, portentous of storm and wind. |! gleeyes—: ; 

>| ‘ » and wind. |! sleeves—and—alas, am I not changed ?” 


vr 4 
Che air was damp and heavy, and the eye You heen inl 


turning landwards was still impressed by sad |} jis country how soon one is pulled down! 


| 
| ‘Oh, thinner, to be sure. 
hills, | 


images—by bare and rocky whose 


; And the recovery is always so slow. One 
sumanits were half hidden in the curling : inl 
: ! ’ curling | can scarcely see any improvement ; though in| 
mist—by masses of trees, mangoes, coco: : ca i : J 
, rees, mangoes, COCOUS |! fact one is improving, dear. Now do be 


palmiras, wand plantains, whose pleasant green, || eheered my own dear husband ! Let us think 
gloomed through that dim and twilight atmos- 


No 


It was one of those 


how happy we shall be in sweet, beautiful, || 


yhhere like ‘lane rey | 
} ihe melancholy grey. beloved England; how soon we hope to 
z ’ | 


rain had 

“He ‘one » claw , , ; . 

allen through the Gay. be there. Is it not quite delightful, Darn-! 

breaks in the monsoon when the sufferer || jpy 2 

actually seems to inhale steam, and ated ‘Oh, ves, ves, it is delightful, if we were 
» oe a =) . » ’ 


every breathing of the invalid appears (0 Gasp || sure! Tell me again what’Phompson said,’ 

for life. Not the *He said, * India will not do for Darnley, 
. ing . oss . omtin . a 7 | a 

throbbing temples or to wave the slightest \ he must go home 


au breeze to pass over 





%”? 


;’ and then he asked me il 
raf ‘ Iver fy 2A > ehlr ' | ° 

Jeaf that ever hung on tree or shrub! It iy should like it: and need I tell you my dear 

seemed to the drooping energies of the pale |! how frankly and how cordially, and rapturous-| 


. ° et 
beings who were gazing on the scene, as if||ly | answered ** Yes, yes, yes, 


” 


a hundred || 
the pulse of creation had stopped. jtimes? And his words were, ** We must send | 

There were two persons looking out alter-|/ him then.’ T could only exclaim, * Without | 
nately upon the land and the sea with feelings | delay ! And off he i 
| promising to come again this evening.’ 
a wife, ‘The former was evidently suffering | 


without delay !” went, 


of the most painful interest—a husband and 
‘tis getting late, | wish he would come. 
from some severe malady ; the cheek of the lat- || Why does he not give me the certificate at 
ter was as pallid as his own, and her eye, if its i once ?” 
‘Oh, 


cannot be a shadow of a doubt on the matter, | 


“ar tt . ‘ 
glance were somewhat less leaden, was still || but after what he has said, there 


shaded by an anxiety which words never|| 


express. His hand was clasped in hers and || you know, dear George. An officer's word 
his head rested against her bosom as she || is so sacred—and a professional man too— 
stood with her arm encircling his neck ; and jof that profession, moreover, which so impe- 
they seemed, sufferers as they were, not to | riously requires of its practitioners the great- 
be wholly without comfort, as they clung to- | est honor and rectitude and good feeling! 


gether thus lovingly. Oh, I cannot for an instant think that he 


Their silence had continued for some]! would fail us. It is impossible.’ 
time, for their hearts were filled with thoughts | ‘ HIeaven bless you for that hope, my dear- 
to which neither cared to give utterance. At)/est; and might J feel it too, if—’ ‘The ap- 


| 


length Capt. Darnley, for so he was called, || pearance of the personto whom be was re ler- 


drawing the beloved form ou which he leaned |, ing jterrupt d the sentence. 


still pere cluscly to lite a hed hit ite Aud DD cClul Thowy oll Was the meat al offices 


of Darnley’s regiment. In the east, every 
professional man is called * doctor’ by court- 
esy; or rather was, for in our days the influ- 
ence of the schoolmaster, is in some unim- 
portant details, reaching to this ullima thule 
of civilization. 

Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Thompson, for 
such was his bona fide style and title, was a 
short, thick, blaff looking parsonage, wbout 
thirty years old, with a pair of prominent, 
lack-luster red eyes, sleek black hair, hang- 
ing straight, lanky, and damp, over his fore- 


‘head, and leaving on the collar of his jacket 


evident indications of its too great lengthiness. 
Over bis burley-looking face an expression of 
great meekness and loving kindness was su- 
perinduced, and it was not, until after two or 
three interviews that you detected in the 
oblique, lateral glances of his eyes, a senti- 
ment which could be translated ouly into a 
looking out keenly after his own interest. 
He had the character of being a very inoffen- 
sive man. Tle had such a conviction of the 
infallibility of the commanding officer for the 
befitted of 
humble temper, which did not permit him to 


time being as a person his 


place his own judgment in competition with 
that of his superiors. Tle was fortunate in 
discovering the good qualities of any officer 
who happened to have influential connections 


and commendably prudent in eschewing the 


| society of such refractory youths as ventured 


to canvass the doings of their betters—con- 
ducting himself altogether with a laudable 
discretion amongst the promiscuous society 
of the mess table, avoiding any intermeddling 
with the opinions and assertions commouly 
ventured there. 

Captain Darnley was only a gentleman by 
birth, education, and by principle. He had 
nothing beyond his pay, and those clinging 
relics of youthful folly—his debts. Moreover 
he hada young and accomplished wife; but as 
home was his object, he economized to the 
utmost, andto Mr. Assistant Surgeon Thomp- 
son’s gently expressed surprise, saw little 
company, and gave no feeds, 

Ife had wo interest in Tndia—no expecta- 
His uristo- 


tions from patronage. relation 
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cratic as they were, had no Indian influence. |\inéention in the matter but that of doing my 
Captain Darnley was, to add to his other) duty; and that duty requires me to assure 


misfortunes, a popular man with his corps, you, that you, at least, ought not to re- 
generally, and as Lieutenant Colonel Bore, | main in India another day, if it could be 


at that time commanding, was very much the) avoided,’ 


. - | 
reverse, it fullows, of course, that Darnley 


was no favorite at head quarters, as another | 
necessary consequence, none with Doctor | 
Thompson, save and except a slight saving 
clause on the score of prospective contingen- 
cies, 


| 
/ 
} 
] 

To return to the hall of Captain Darnley’s | 
house. 

‘ Bless my soul, Darnley!’ said the pro- | 
fessional gentleman, endeavoring to light up_ 
his face to an expression of delight.—* Why 1 


you are quite another man! [declare IT should 





scarcely have known you, you look so amaz- 
ingly better !’ 


‘Then my looks sorely belie my feelings,’ 


said Darnley, coldly, and as quietly as he) 
could, 
and I wish you would give me something | 
composing.’ 

‘ To be sure, my dear sir, to be sure,’ re-| 
turned Thompson, with great warmth of} 
manner ; * we shall be able to manage that) 
very easily, that is, if we find from the symp-| 


| 
toms, you know—But I beg your pardon, 


Mrs. Darnley ; upon my word I was so en- | 


grossed by Darnley’s evident improvement, 
that I really did not see you. 
find yourselfthis evening? You look poorly.’ | 

* Oh, but IT feel much better,’ returned Mrs. 
Daruley. 
order 


| 


How do you 


* You know the progress of my dis- 
is greatly 
my mind, 


affected by the state of | 
And since you declared your in-| 
tention to send Captain Darnley home, I ann 
beginning to feel quite strong in the hope of 
seeing dear England shortly.’ 

* True, true, to be sure; that is, if he “% 
quires it, you know ; for I should be uawil-| 
ling to send him away, except in a case of 
absolute necessity, for his own sake,’ said |) 
Doctor Thompson smoothly. ‘It 
much to an officer's term of slavery! 


really, if Darnley goes on in improving at 


adds so} 


And ! 


this rate, IT hope and believe that it will be! 
needless.’ 

* Really now, doctor, you must excuse my 
disagreeing with you,’ said Mrs, Daruley, who 
saw with a trembling heart, the shadow that 
. Ii is 
noi many hours since you saw Captain Darn- 


was settling on her husband's brow. 


ley, and how the improvement has occurred, 
or wherein it consists, I confess myself at a 


loss to discover. In short, my dear Doctor 


‘7’ . ‘- . 

Thompson, I think the certificate quite as 
necessary now, as it was this morning ; and, 
I think, moreover, and IT assure you IT am 


a deeply interested observer, that itis probable 

it will not be less necessary a mouth hence, 

if you intend keeping us here so lone,’ 
*Tintend? My dear 


V madam. | 


‘IT am very ill to-night, Thompson, |) 


\{ 


*Go without my husband! exclaimed 
Mrs. Darnley, in atone and with a gesture 
of horror. ‘ Never, if death be the alter: 
native,’ 

* Nevertheless, you must go, my dear An- 
ne,’ said her husband caluly.—* And as for 
me, we will talk about that some other time.’ 

‘No, we will talk about it now, George,’ 


returned Mrs, Darnley, collecting herself— 


‘we will talk about it now as is more fitting 
and proper, where interests so dear to us 
both are at stake. And I will assure Doctor 
Thompson that he, as a married man, may 


be excused for imagining such treason against 


a woman's heart, as to believe the wile capa- |) 


ble of leaving the sick husband in a climate 
so hostile. But you, Darnley, ouglit to deem 
better of me. However, doctor, Ict me tell 
you frankly, if you think it inconsistent with 
your duty to send Captain Darnley away, be 
it so;—do nothing against such convictions. 
Our alternative must be to procure leave to 


visit the presidency, and see whether the 


medical gentlemen there disagree with you—| 


whence we shall call on you for a statement 
of Darnley’s case, and your mode of treat- 
ment.’ 


‘You take up my words too hastily, Mrs. 


Darnley,’ said De. Thompson whose naturally | 


red face glowed purple under the searching 
*T did 


sick certificate for Darnley would be absolute- 


eye of the anxious wife. not say : 


ly uanecessary; but we must take tine—| 


I 


> matters 


think about it—and in short, 


say we shall be able to arrang 


and 
very 
well—but do not let us be too hasty, nothing 
like deliberation, you know ; hey, Captain 
Darnley! Oh! we shall do very well !’ 


Darnley turned from him, with ill con-| 


cealed But the wife had 


self-command, and she once more repeated 


disgust, greater 


| calinly the assuranee, that if, on the morrow 


Darnley showed no change of syinptoms ei- 


) ther Doctor Thompson must give the neces- 


sary certificate, or Darnley would forward an 
application to the army head-quarters for leave 
to visit the presidency forthwith, 

*T trust Darnley will be better the 


morning,’ was Doctor Thompsou's partin 


in 


wish, * At any rate, if he is not it will be 
bein 


your 


lime enough then to d 


‘cite vrai y 
ecige on sencing 


oway. 1) 


So good night, Darnley :—keey 
selfup—good night, Mrs. Darnley ;—taki 
care of yourself and be good spirit [— 1¢ 
must p least.’ And so he lef 
them, hastening away to prevent reply. 

The husbend and wife turned them eyes 


0 home at 


' 
Oonthie countenance ol ¢ ane read 


word 


other, 


as ‘ ‘ 
feelings and indignation. 1 


deep t 7 


They stood in sad silence for a few min- 
utes, interrupted at length, by Captain Darn- 
ley’s continuing the train of his thoughts 
wud saying—* Well, Anne, was I deceived ? 
Did I not tell you yonder man was never to 
be relied on, if permitted to escape for a 
moment from your own immediate observa- 
tion 7” 

‘He is a base, time-serving wretch,’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Darnley with unusual warmth, 
in words wrung from her by the bitterness 
and suffering to which she knew full well 
they were exposed.—* But do not droop, 
dearest George, believe me we will go home, 
and—’ 

* At least you must, Anne, even this idiot 
can see the necessity of your remaining uo 
longer in a climate like this.’ 

‘ Do not talk of parting, Darnley,’ said his 





dare | 


wife, earnestly, and in a manner almost sol- 


yom *] will never leave you; thy home 


shall be home—and where thou liest, 


And 


into a passion of tears and long they wept in 


my 


iithere will I also be buried.’ she burst 


each other's arms. 


When they looked up from that sad em- 





li brace, the dimness of the closing day had 
| passed away. The full moon had risen, and 
was shining as it never shines beyond the 
| tropics, with a splendor that brought out ev- 
| ery object in strong relief, The sea lay be- 
neath its rays, one broad sheet of silver, and 
lithe outline of the hills were traced in marked 
| distinctness. ‘The sweet fragrance of that 
* the 


its fairy 


ishrab known familiarly in’ Todia 


| 
| 


as 
Burmese creeper,’ which threw 
| boughs, hung with bells varying through all 


the shades from white to over 


crimson, wn 
arched trellis-work, streamed into the hall 
through the open venetians, toviting the in- 
| valid to approach and enjoy the balmy breeze 
which its perfume enriched, 


Arm-in-arm, Darnley and his wife passed 





into the garden. They walked some time in 


|} silence unbroken by any other communication 
that oceasional 


than of the hand 


which told whither their thoughts were turn- 


pressure 
jing. Darnley at length seemed fatigued and 
| ° . 

i threw himself on the bench beneath the Bur- 
mesc creeper, 

| 1: . os 
| * Ts this safe, dear ? 


| inh 
| 


said the anxious wife, 
wing the air more freely, as if she wished 


- 
{oOo as 


certain whether any vapors there could 
injure the frail frame of a being who was the 
whole world to her. 


‘There is not a particle of moisture abroad, 
my dearest,’ said he, * The sea breeze has 


sprung up, and itis so refreshing after this 
lismal daw! Go and get your shawl, Anne, 


! 


L& sf 


9 ° ! " 
e is almost cold; come back to ine 


rs 
ment. 
She left him. and Darnley restless and 


it 
iad hie 


ttheasy, rose lo walk. 


paced to the ex 


prea 


treaty of the “vente, edto look 
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down on the sea, asthe surf, beating wore 


* Well, of course, you know best,’ returned || which cannot but prove injurious to your 
violently every moment, broke upon a Doctor Thompson. ‘I wish to do every thing || constitution in its present enfeebled state. I 
rocks. Every wave was crested, and his|| Lecanto please the regiment. And you know, 


i- . request you to leave my premises, where vou 
)}Captain Ashton, the Zilla of Bopore will) are an intruder—equally unwelcome and un- 
| shortly be vacant and a word from you at the|| desired,’ 

Adjutant General's office P 

| 


‘ Will surely not be wanting,’ added Cap-| 











heart throbbed strongly, as if to welcome) 


the freshening breeze. He panted for his 
home. His very spirit was sickening as he} 


saw the wife of his bosom fading under the 








* Now mark me Ashton,” said Daroley in a 

louder voice, ‘ If I live till this arm is once 

influence of the tropical sun—drooping, not- | tain Ashton; and more he might have said, | more nerved, I will call you to such an ac- 
withstanding her efforts to collect her ener- || but Darnley’s phrenzy was no longer to be}|connt for this as shall try the strength of 
gies, your crafty soul, ‘ 


And he knew that to achieve this|| kept within bounds, Animated by the unnat-| 
«| . 
end there was but one visible means ; and |/ural strength of passion, he cleared the hedge| 


i 
| at one bound, and confronted the astounded 


pair. * Scoundrels and cowards!" he gasp- 


I know you, sir, now; I 
have overheard your project, and I trust the 
Almighty God will not allow prosperity to 
your foul villainy. You pursue your snake-like 
course, hidden beneath the shadow of others, 
but leaving your filthy stime on all’you touch : 

but for once T have tracked your windings! 
|| tage, and regained his usual coolness. Per-!| And for your worthy coadjutor, IT shall find 
what sound can drown the faintest whisper of | haps he had not been thrown off his equilib- | a day for him too; albeit the stake of one 
the human being who is the object of strong|| rium three times in the course of his life.’ 


i honest man’s life is all too much to set 
passion—whether of love or hate ? 


against 

|| [Te was proverbially cool ; calnr beneath looks} the polluted existence of two such wretched 

Above the roaring of the surge—above || of contempt which did all but look daggers 3! cowards and villains. Yes, 
his own tumultuous feelings, Darnley at that 


| 
instant caught the voice of Thompson. 


whether that was to be within his grasp or 
not, depended on the fiat of aman, whom, in 
his deepest soul, he despised with absolute | 


ed, and further utterance was suspended by 
loathing. 


ungovernable emotion. 


In a moment Capt. Ashton saw his advan- 








| 
Louder than the dashing of the ocean the | 
voice of his thoughts rose within him. Bat! 














Capt. Ashton 
nate it well—mark it well; ] tell you to your 
‘his presence to be shunned almost as a con-)| teeth you are a liar, coward, and scoundrel,’ 
With no consciousness of the moral bear-||tagion ; calm beneath whispered taunts and |] and Darnley, still nerved by his phrenzy, left 
ithe compound as he had entered it. 
with strong emotion, he stood leaning against | tive man, and have nerved to mortal combat) The excitement lasted until Darnley had 
one of a group of mungosas. 


| . 
jealm beneath the general disgust that caused | 





ing of the action, panting and breathless |inuendoes that would have maddened a sensi- 


And as he! any arm but that of a coward, 








| reached his couch. Then, when the moment 

listened, he heard words like these— | And at this moment he felt he had the lion || of reaction came, faint, breathless, cold dews 
‘But, my dear Captain Ashton,’ expos-|jin the toils. He saw with the eye of the || bursting from every pore, he lay in a state of 
tulated Doctor Thompson— If you could | practiced huntsman who watches the tiger he | infantine weakness, or of utter unconscious - 
have witnessed the violence of Mrs, ——— | has just chafed—with such an eye Captain|| yess, There needed no busy messenger to 
mention no names—safe plan you know—)) Ashton marked the pale, quivering lip—the}| tell his wife what had occurred, When she 


you would have been positively shocked. T distended postril—the foam each breath drew || returned to seek Darnley, she heard his voice 
assure you, pon my honor as a medical | forth from Darnley, and he knew well that hellin altercation with Captain Ashton; and the 
man her threats absolutely terrified me—and was utterly beyond self-command, The pres-|| very sight of his companion explained to her 
really—upon the whole, I think the best|/ ence of Thompson was his own sa e-guard, and | that he must have been the auditor of some 
thing we can do will be to send them off || also, for the cool soldier was collected enough 


| 
irritation, and that his impetuosity had urged 
instanter, 


| 
|\to extend avery prospective view into the | him instantly to seek their presence and tell 
* Ruin—ruin—my good fellow.” returned ] future, his best evidence in the crisis to which l them so. 

his companion, whom Darnley would  in-|\ the maddened Darnley was surely hastening. | 
stantly have recognized, if the address of | 


Doctor Thompson had not already pointed 


It was a night of terrible anxiety to that 
Therefore addressing himself to his victim || devoted wife. The husband of her choice, 
he inquired deliberately, with the air of a|l the beloved of her youth, Jay on his couch 
him ont. §To let Darnley once quit these linan all-uncouscious of auebt base or wrong, || languid, exhausted, unconscious of her care 
honor of||insensible of her voice. 
Captain Darnley’s presence at so unexpected if 


shores without first getting fairly out of my way,||to what he was indebted for the Far from bringing 
will be actual destruction to my prospects.’ 


hem nearer the longed for period of their 
‘ And then consider, Thompson, how much | 


the corps will be benefitted by such a step.) cedented, only the happiest results, must retard their 


It is not my interests alone that are concern- || \departure. And she felt that, of Darnley’s 
| 


| 
Such an address was to throw fuel on the| 
ed. Look at the lieutenants, nay ensigns, |) flame. The rage of Darnley became every in-| ultimate recovery, an immediate change to 
of seven years standing! How are they || stant more violent, and his body shook strong-||the blessed air of his native shore, afforded 
looking out for Darnley, think you? No, |}ly beneath the force of lis tremendous passion.|\ the sizgle hope. He had experienced no 
no, ‘Thompson, you owe it to us to keep him * Ashton,” said he, with a voice hoarse but] improvement even when all around was tran- 
In another | subdued into an unnatural and frightful cal 
month, he will be glad to ga away 


bere until he is fairly sickened. m=) quillity ; and how would he now endure the 
ness of tone, ‘T have ever deemed you acold,| excitement necessarily attendant on the con- 


ou any 

terms. Let him have the certificate in Heav- || calculating, selfish knave, who, beyond the] sequences of that action, which she well knew 

en's name conditionally. And what matters | sphere of your own vile interests,cared fornoth- || would be construed into a military offence ? 
s ’ 

. . . . ¢ : . , i} _— | > i d 

it to him whether he be invalid or not? His || ing; loved nothin and [have avoided you | 


expecting ever to arrive at the m jority is accordingly, as a 


a 
! 
i 


But when she contemplated those conse- 


] juences, her spirit did not fail; she almost 
. 1 _— wTT . sneer lla onal ae ‘O. 
absurd. He keeps others back without any know that for your Own tmiiseranie advance 


ll honest men avoid you. 


wondered at the calmness and fortitude with 
earthly benefit to himself—Really, I think ment. youwould be content to sacrifice the live which she regarded that which might probably 
we are positively his best friends in forcing —the hopes of tens of thou sands, fentail on them utter rum. She knew enough 
him to do that which every rational being ‘Sir,’ replied Captain Ashton, * you may 


t to have done spare yourself the trouble 


of the reculations of the service to be aware 


must see well enough, he ough of an harangue, , that admitting the case to be proved, there was 


long since. and of the vain expenditure of an cloquence | but one sentence to be pronounced by a 
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court-martial animated by ; the most favorable 
feelings—dismissal. And then what would 
become of them, destitute as they were of 
resources? The very circumstance under 
which they would, in that case return to their 
native country, would wear an appearance of 
disgrace, which might afford some plea of 
justification for the coldness of friends, too 
to be cold when their friend- 
Such a prospect was 


willing, alas! 
ship is most needed. 
dreary enough, but as she afterwards confessed || 
her heart was at that trying season strongly, 
strangely supported, 

Long before the anticipated visit of the 


“There was the preamble as usual, ‘ for || 
conduct unbecoming the character of an offi- | returne ed from the adjutant-general’s office, 
cer anda gentleman,’ exhibited in three instan- to his regimental head-quarters, a simple but 
s having unwarrantably ccopions statement of his case had been pri- 





‘ces; first, in Darnley’s 


forced himself upon the presence of Capt. 





‘ed their respective compounds, and remain- 


Ashton; secondly, in having, 


| Capt. 


Belore the charges against Darnley were 


vately conveyed to one who, whatever inightbe 


ing there contrary to the express desire of | 


Henge to fight a duel; and, thirdly, in having | ou the part of Capt. 
‘applied to him the terms, ¢ liar and coward, | too skillfully contrived to be tangible, were 
with other violent and abusive langu: ige—the | ‘not the less likely to irritate 


Ashton, by overleaping a fence which separa- | the fiat of the court martial, had the approval or 


The statement 
took a retrospective view of the dreadful state 


dis: ipproval of it in his power. 


\| 


at the | of bodily suffering to which Capt. Darnley 
same time and place, without any provoca- | ‘had for so mi my months been a prey ; it went 
‘tion, threateped Capt, “Ashton with a chal- jou to record various instances of annoyance 


' 


Ashton, which, though 


t high feeling 


adjutant, Darnley had recovered conscious- \ whole being in breach of the articles of war.) man, who was conscious of and design, and 


ness, and even composure. His wife had 
heard, from his own lips the conversation 
between Ashton and Thompson, of which he 


Such is an outline of the charges, which 
: . : ei. aaa i mae ea: 
Darnley read over with a smile of pure, un- also, the hostility of Col, Bore, his close al 


} 


‘mixed contempt. Not that he was blind to 





had been an auditor, and her hopes gathered | 
strength as she listened. Darnley did not for! 
a moment attempt to conceal from her his 
conviction that the harshest proceedings 
would be immediately instituted, and she was 
satisfied when she knew the “hole and her 


° we 
fortitude shrank not. He was more—hie | lieves 


found comfort in her comfort. 
* Always make me aware of the real nature 


of our position,’ she was accustomed to say. | 


* God 
helpmate, and how can I be useful to you 
in either character, if half that IT ought to 
know, is, from mistaken consideration, con- 
cealed from me? [ might as well attempt to 


lead a person through a dangerous road blind- | 


folded,’ 


Ths adjutant entered the hall with a most} 


reluctant step, Darnley was lyingon a couch, 


and Mrs. D 


or.—She hastened to relieve him from his || woman. 


embarrassment, by assuring him of a wel- 
come. * We have expected you,’ she said 
* you must do your duty, Mr. Perey, 
come for Darnley’s sword.’ 

* Such is the painful office that has fallen 
to me in this unfortunate business,’ replied 
Mr. Percy. 
whole regiment sympathizes with you, though |) 
we have heard nothing but what that disgust- |) 
ing Thompson has thought fit to insinuate. 
We are quite satisfied that you have had great, 
provocation, 


$ Darnley, my good fellow, the}, 





Darnley and his wife together explained 
the whole matter. 
Percy, who had listened attentively. * Do 
not be discouraged, Darnley ; T don't appre- 
hend any ullimate evil to yourself, whatever 
the immediate result may be. To tell you 
the truth, old Bore is perfectly delighted that 
he has been able to lay his hand on you. He}, 





. 1] 
gave me to you as your friend and | 


you are |; 
) 


* Precious pair!’ said Mr. || 


‘the fact of the necessary sentence that must) 
follow their being proved ; 


i} with the deepest scorn, the maglignant bitter- 


and lamentable as the fact is—a_ soldier be- 
wll Ais personal grievances ought to 
‘meet redress, 

| It would be idle to follow the thoughts o 
the suffering pair through all the mazes in 
which they deviated during the interval which 
necessarily intervened before the day of trial. 
In the all-absorbing oceupation of his mind, 
Darnley’s 


garded, True, he was feeble asa child ; but 


bodily sickness was almost disre- 





the pains that had onee tortured every limb, 
had for the present ceased, and so far he was 
ina state of comparative ease. If ever wo- 
man was what God designed her to be—a 
Unwearied in her attention, untir- 


ing in her patience, she listened with steady 


;|;ear to all the conjectures with which his sick- 


| . . e ° ° . 
ly mind occupied itself; she aided his weak- 
ness, by her evident fortitude, she taught him 


resignation ; and by the piety which was her 


support at all times, and nove felt indeed asa! 


rock of defence, she was enabled to trust | 


H} 


writhed beneath their effects. It asserted 


jiance with Capt. Ashton, and certain oecur- 
'rences in which nothing but Capt. Daroley’s 


but he disdained |\interferenee had prevented the grossest viola- 


\tion of all discipline. It revealed the system 


ness that had so striven for his ruin, and ‘under which Dr. T hompson had acted—that, 
shrunk from encountering him where—bad | alarmed by the evident danger of Darnley, he 


} e ° . en 

had volunteered to give him a sick certificate 
to England; that, so far from improving, 
Capt. Darnley had daily become worse up to 


fiithe very evening when the eveuts occurred on 


which the charges preferred agvinst him had 
been framed. It disclosed the tergiversation 
manifested on that evening by Doctor Thomp- 
son, which had naturally tended to irritate 
Capt. Darnley to excess, It then went on to 
‘relate without comment, verbatim, the con- 
versatiou overheard by Daruley between Capt. 
Ashton and Dr. Thompson, when Darnley, 
irritated to phrenzy by such palpable demon- 


strations of the evil influence that was at 


Darnley rose to receive their visit- | helpmate for man—Mrs. Durnley was that | work against him, was impelled to that unfor- 


‘tunate violence which had reduced him to 
his present dangerous predicament. 

‘If the opinion of a man’s fellows,’ thus it 
concluded, * be satisfactory evidence of his 
character, then let all of Darnley’s brother 
Ask of 


ithem if he be not of courage as noble as ever 


| officers be called on to bear record. 


janinated the pulse of officer and gentleman, 


|Him ‘ who te mpereth the wind to the shorn || yet of heart gentle to the lowest and weakest ? 
lamb,’ and to contemplate the future without | Ask of them whether his integrity stands not 


‘despair, 
i And she had much to oceupy her. There 
was one solitary point in which she could ask 
| counsel of none but her own bosom: and 


‘long and frequent were her communings with 


lthat counsellor. ‘l'o open to Darnley the | 


} secret with which herthoughts were occupied 

' 

would but inflict on him an anxic tv ten-fold 
jmore cruel than her own. "Therefore, after 
| much consideration—after bringing ever y fac- 
! 


aud Ashton have been closeted ever since|) having devoutly and “thal ly sought guidance 


| 
parade this morning, and the doctor was sent } and light from * the Fountain of all wisdom.’ 


for previously to the breaking up of the con- 


F | 
ference.—They have framed the charges to- 


gether, of course, and cleverly framed they are!’ || 


| 
' 
ishe took Courace 


' 


, and did boldly that which 
she believed her highest duties cal 
todo. 


‘on so proud a basis, that his word alone is 
‘sufficient to authenticate any fact for which 
he pledgesit? Askofthem whether, although 
he insists on subordination to the utmost, he 
be not the unwearied friend of every soldier 


under him; and patient investigator of their 


1} 
leclaims ; the merciful instructor of their igno- 


rance ? the most honorable gentleman, the 
most upright man, the truest of friends, the 


most indulgent of masters, and ah! tender- 


ulty of her mind to bear upon the subject—after| est of husbands! What mighty provocation 


must that bave been which could rouse so 


brave and gentle a spirit to the Commission 


lof the violence of which he stands accused ? 


led on her|} And what, after all, was that violence? Ex- 


jj ists there a ipan, who, under such an out- 
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rage, would have done less than brand the 
perpetrators of it with names such as well 
befitted them ? Were they less dark than he 
charged them with being? And although, to 
repel such charges, men of honor hourly peril 
their lives, with the offence of provoking 
them to such an act he cannot be charged ; 
for his accusers have borne more than this, 
and still they and their enemies remain un- 
scathed! They have borne the withering sar- 


casm, and the bitter taunt, until it hus become | 


; and the first wound 


familiar to their ears 
they have affected to feel on their honor, has 
been inflicted at the precise moment when 
they had the power to screen themselves be- 
hind the military law, and vindicate their in- 
jured reputation by bringing ruin on their 
opponent, for that which, after all, amounts 
to nothing more than a breach of military eti- 
quette !’ 

The day of trial arrived and Daraley, the 
prisoner, was carried from his palankeen in- 
to the presence of the court. Worn and at- 
tenuated as he was, pallid and changed, his 
calm and composed eye bore evidence that all 
was peace within. Many a one of the mem- 
bers of the court looked on him with pity and 
respect. Darnley was so well known for all 
that soldiers love as brightest and best, and 
the circumstances of his case came home to 


men’s business and bosoms, that it must be 


. | . . 7 
avowed the convocation was hardly prepared ||bent on an important object—afier all, the) 


Capt. Ash- 


ton, moreover, was what is technically called 


to consider the facts impartially. 


\!tion of the return of the commander-in-chief. | 
| . . « ¢ 
| He felt that if he had hazarded the provision 


for his own existence—and for that of his’ 
wife, fur dearer to him than life—he had now 
done his utmost to redeem his error, Some- 
times, although he felt that his patience had | 
been tried» beyond the limits of man's endu- | 





_rance, he looked on the pale cheek of that be- 
| loved being once so fair, and repented in 

bitterness that he had given his enemy this 
But the voice of her 
. always ready to minister to his 


7 : 
advantage over him. 





| consolation 


| woune 
| and awakened him to ho 
er and better hope than-any this frail world, 
with all its glory and pageantry can bestow— 
‘even to that hope from which she had gather- 
ed strength to support her, when the poor 
body that enshrined the spirit seemed debili 
tated to that pitiable weakness for which there 
is rest only in the grave. 


pe. Yes—to a high- 





The proceedings returned, and a division 


lorder commanded the attendance of the gen- 





| eral staff of the commanding officers and staff 


jof the station, and the commanding oflicer, 
staff, and all other 


| officers of Darnley’s regiment, at 11 o'clock, 


| 
| A. M. on the following morning. The whole 
Horses, buggies, 


“uropean commissioned 


. ae’ 
| palankeens, all were put in requisition ; and 


the 


place was in commotion. 


re was the hurrying to and fro as of men 


oe , ; 
inquiry perhaps of the Athenians, ‘Js there 


jany new thing !’—Whispers began to be in 


Is, soothed the anguish of his remorse, | 


ly recommending the prisoner to the merci- 
ful consideration of his excellency. They 
begged respectfully to call the attention of 
his excellency to the long and painful illness 
under which Capt. Daruley had previously 
been laboring—an illness which, up to the 
present moment, exerted its distressing in- 
fluence—an illness which his own medical at- 
tendant had pronounced incurable in this 
country, and as a remedy for which, that very 
|medical attendant, assistant surgeon Thomp- 
son, had himself prescribed a return to Eu- 
rope. The court begged strongly to remark 
jon the evidence given by that officer, being 
as he was the single witness subpoenaed in 
support of the prosecution: also on the fra- 
ming of the charge, which had been so con- 
structed as to remove from assistant surgeon 
Thompson the appearance of being one of the 
parties against whom Cipt. Darnley’s unfor- 
tunately violent expressions had been direct- 
ed. The court having evidence to the fact, 
which indeed the prisoner had net denied, 
were bound by their oath to find him * guilty,” 
and record dismissal accordingly. But view- 
jing the aggravated nature of the provocation— 
being no less than a conviction that he had 
heen deluded in the hopes extended by the 
very man who had appeared on his trial as 
evidence against him—the court felt it their 
high aud imperative duty, earnestly to repeat 








their recommendation of Captain Darnley to 
\| 
H 
| leney the Comimander-in-Chief, that a valua- 


the most favorable consideration of his excel- 


, -~ ° ° \ , 
in the army a marked man; a party he had) circulation, emanating from somebody who j ble and greatly respected officer, might not 


indeed, for he had interest; and time-servers 
and sycophants, the s¢ rvile and selfish, are 
to be found every where. But it had been 
emphatically observed of him, by one well 
calculated to judge, ‘He had brothers and 


sisters, kinsmen and wife, but he was the 


ag ; fe oe a) 
friend of po man, and no man was his friend. 


Men felt that they could have no sympathy 
with one who stood aloof from them in cold 
solitariness ; and whether he were loved or 
respected the least it might have embarrassed 
the profoundest metaphysician to determine, 

It is not intended in this place to paint all 
The Judge 


Advocate-general was a man well skilled in 


the forms of the proceedings. 


all the routine of his department, and every 
thing, as might be expected, was regular even 
to the letter. The trial oceupied but a few 
hours. Duarnley’s defence was read by the 
judge-advocate, and the sensation with which 
it was received, proved the force of the manly 
plainness with which the facts were recorded 
as they stood, The court adjourned till the 
following day, when they again assembled to 
record the sentence, and witness the signing 
and sealing of the proceedings. 

When the trial 
when Daruley knew his fate so far was deci- 


was absolutely 


ded, he resigned himself to patient expecta- 


; 
cation,’ in the second instance. 


finished—| 


|/had been fortunate enough to obtain a sight 
of the important despatches. Tp short, many 
hearts beat more strongly than those of the 
sick prisoner and his wife ; and other breasts, 
perhaps, trembled with more fearful appre- 
| hensions than those of that afflicted pair. 


On the following day, all who had been 


be lost to the company’s service, for an of- 
fence which, grave as it might be in its mili- 
‘tary character, involved not the slightest 
‘taint of moral turpitude. The court there- 
\fore, relying on the known, &c. Ke. 

| And then came the remarks of the Com- 
according to 





mander-in-Chief, commencing, 


{ 


| summoned attended at the head quarters of 


Sle : ’ 
ithe division. There was a splendid display 


‘of the * pomp and circumstance’ of military 


‘decoration, There was the scarlet, and the 


| 
| gold and the embroidery ; and the rattling of 


; and the glitter of 


And Darn-| 
ey was there too, arrayed in his gorgeous 


swords and spurred heels 


velmets with their waving plumes, 


} 
| 





trappings, but without that sword which had 
‘done so much good service against the foes of | 


| . . . i 
his country—without that sword which was) 


| perhaps to be restored to him no more. 
| The finding of the court was read, pro- 





nouncing him guilty of every instance of the | 
charge, save and except the words in the | 
preamble, describing his conduct as ‘ unbe-| 
coming the character of an officer and a gen-| 
‘tleman,’ and also the words * without provo- | 
The sentence | 
| of course was dismissal, but * under the cir: | 

4 | 


cumstances of the case,’ the document went | 


| 


onto state, ‘ the court feltjustified in earnest-| 


| 


the formal routine, with his excellency’s dis- 


approval, ‘The very finding, it said, ought to 


oad guided the court to pronounce a less 
severe punishment, since they had exonera- 
ted the prisoner from * conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentleman,’ 
and had also founded their recommendation 
of his case to the favorable consideration of 
his excellency, ov the grounds of the extreme 
provocation that had led Captain Darnley to 
so violent an expression of his feelings, as 
had unfortunately placed him in jeopardy. 
Much as the Commander-in-Chief lamented 
the intemperance of which Captain Darnley 
had been guilty, his excellency coneurred 
with the court in pronouncing the provocation 
extreme ; indeed he had satisfaction in bear- 
ing his testimony to its being altogether un- 
precedented in the course of his experience. 





| He congratulated Captain Darnley on the 
}almost unanimous testimony his brother offi- 
[cers had so nobly borne to his high and un- 
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impeachable integrity. The Commander-in- 
Chief expressed his satisfaction in being able 
to restore to their fellowship an officer so 
greatly, and, as far as he could be guided by 
the records now submitted to him, so de- 
servedly beloved. He directed in conclusion, 
that Captain Darnley should be released 
from arrest, and return to his duty forthwith, 

Scarcely did the impatient audience allow 
the sonorous voice of the assistant adjutant 


general to subside into its concluding pause, |) 


before, forgetful of the etiquette of the meet- 
ing, hands were extended to grasp Daruley’s, 
and eyes were beaming with congratulation 
and delight, and whispered praises were hail- 
ing his restoration to his proper place. The 
lips of many a brave man trembled then, with 
emotions such as sterner natures blush to 
display ; and poor Darnley, weak in body, 
overwhelmed with the sudden rush of feel- 
ings, with the unutterable zeal of the fiery 
spirits of his band of devoted friends, op- 
pressed by the effusion of friendship and ap- 
plause that would not be restrained, covered 
his face and wept aloud, 

The meeting dissolved, and surrounded by 


a gallant cavalcade, the palankeen of Darnley | 


passed swiftly down the line of the canton- 
ment.— They arrived at his door, and his 
happy friends parted with him there, for they 
knew well who was awaiting with fear and 
trembling within his home. 


| every officer brought so many friends with 
him, that it seemed as if the whole canton- 
‘ment had gathered there to celebrate a festi- 
val. Many a health was quaffed to Darnley 
and his wife, and loud and long were the en- 
comiums lavished on them. They enjoyed a 
deeper and holier thankfulness in the quiet of 
| their own home—as happy in their prosperity, 
as they had been resigned under their trial. 

| Darnley went to the presidency so soon as 
his evidence had been given on the trials of 
| Captain Ashton and Doctor Thompson. In- 
| deed their conspiracy had already been suffi- 
|ciently proved in the former investigation, 
and form only rendered the repetition of it 
necessary. Darnley felt no triumph when he 
|knew his adversaries were disgraced and 
ruined. The moment of their own restora- 
| tion to happiness had been that of forgiveness. 
And very shortly, India, with all its train of 
| sorrow and suffering, and gaudy misery, 
where life is a skeleton dressed in glittering 
robes, became to them as a land viewed in 
the visions of the night. For Darnley at the 
| presidency procured the certificate that ena- 
i bled him to return to his father-land, and he 
quitted itno more. By representations in the 
Peron quarter, und the kindness of a friend, 
‘he realized an income abundantly sufficient 
‘to ufford him and the beloved of his heart 
“every comfort, and some few of the luxuries 





It was a moment of deep joy. Darnley 
felt that its peculiar character singled out 
from all other moments of his life, when he 


clasped in his arms the being who had been 
saved from utter destitution, and who now, 


looking in his face, exclaimed, * tell me noth- 
ing—I read it all there. You are acquitted 
and triumphant ; [am sure you are." 

And he confirmed the blissful assurance, 
and detailed, so far as his agitation would 
permit, 
And he tasted yet another honey drop in the 


cup of that day's bliss; for he learned then}; 


for the first time, the effort on which she, in 
the depth of her wife like devotion, had ven- 
tured, unassisted by advice or influence ; and 
he rejoiced the more, to think that, in part, 
at least, he owed the preservation of his 
professional reputation to the firmness of the 
gentlest being that ever smoothed the pillow 
of sickness. 

In the division orders of that day, there 
appeared an extract from the general orders, 
removing Colonel Bore from the command 
of Darnley’s regiment; and, almost at the 
same hour, Mr. Percy visited the happy pair, 
to notify them that Ashton and Thompson 
had both been placed in arrest, and that 
charges against them, framed at the Presi- 
deney had actually arrived by the very aid 
which conveyed Darnley's acquittal. 

That was a day of loud revelry at the mess. 


the occurrences of the morning. || 


that tempted their m iderate wishes. In one 
of the southern counties near the sea, stands 
his rose covered home, the cynosure to which 
many an Indian wanderer’s eye has been 
turned, and where hospitality has never cheated 
the expectations of those whose past kindness 
gave them the slightest claim to seek it. 








WISSWBHbAN Wo 
Recollections of a Portrait 
Painter. 


‘YHE FAMILY PICTURE.’ 


It was a lovely morning, and the calm of 
the country slept deliciously around, when I 
arrived at the ancient and stately home of my 
best and earliest patron. Descended from a 
long line of knightly ancestors, Sir Robert 
Vv was, in the noblest sense of the appel- 
lation, a ‘ good old English gentleman !’ for, 
to the hospitality and frankness which belong 
to that honored name, he added the knowledge 
of a man of the world, and the refinement of 
amanoftaste, It was the wish of Sir Robert 
that I should paint him a ‘ family picture ;’ 
and as with graceful pride Lady V—— intro- 
duced me to her children, I felt that imagina- 
tion could not have pictured a more exquisite 
beauty than that which I beheld, and which, in 





J had ever seen. One only differed in char- 





acter and expression sufficiently to call for 


its varied forms, made them the loveliest group || 


| It was not what was called a public day, but |{an observation ; it was the orphan nephew of 





Lady V . 

The hours which I passed in the midst of 
that happy family are amongst the brightest 
of my life, and when at length my picture was 
completed, it was with feelings of sincere regret 
that I left a spot where sorrow and discord 
seemed unknown, even in name. 

Little did I dream of the realities that were 
soon to change that vision—the young and 
beautiful beings who were blooming on my 
canvass. Their gentle mother first fell a sac- 
rifice to the fearful scourge which had made 
young Edward D an orphan! The rich 
warm blood which mantled on the cheek of 
the eldest boy soon dyed the crimson fields of 
Spain, and his dark flashing eyes closed amid 
shouts of victory ! 





The rest—all, but one— 
ere long sank beneath the fatal summoner 
which had deprived them of a mother ; theirs 
was the panting breath, the fevered lip, the 
gradual decline, which only can bestow the 
beaming eyes and flushing cheeks, so beauti- 
ful—in death. 

One, whose calm and thoughtful face seem- 
ed to proclaim that even in early youth the 
spirit was not of this world, sank as he was 
reaping the first fruits of a genius too mighty 
for bis slender frame. 

One was called from the triumphs of a first 
season to exchange its sweet sound for silence 
—its brightness for a shroud—love for the 
grave ! 

Another * * * * but it matters not, all died, 
as I have said, save one, the youngest and 
the loveliest! Her father strove to live—for 
her—but even this very anxiety might have 











hastened on another fate ; and mourners, ¢ in 
deed and in truth, shortly after bore the bro- 
iken hearted Sir Robert to his tomb ! 

During the fearful sorrows of my beloved 
patron I had been laboring on, and had only 
lnenrd, at their most sad conclusion, that the 
young Helen V 





was heiress to her fath- 
er’s wealth; a small portion only having pas- 
;sed with the tithe to a distant relation. 

Years passed away, and I mixed much in 
the gay world, for I had won that which is 
courted and flattered by the great—a name. 

One night I was standing amidst the gay 
crowds assembled at the Duchess of ——'s 
seeking an artist's inspiration in the fair faces 
before me, when, familiarised as I am with 
beauty, I was struck by one * bright particular 
star,’ standing near a vase filled with flowers ; 





she had turned away from a crowd of admi- 
rers to address a young and elegant looking 
man, Whose pale cheek flushed as her eyes 
met his. 

Tall, and slightly formed, every look and 
|movement was grace ;—the dark derp eves, 
so beautiful in their pure brightness, the 


l cheek, whose rich tint came and went at every 








word, the fascination of her exquisite smile, 
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but more than all, asom 


ething which seemed 
like the memory of some half-forgotten dream, 
induced me to ask her name. 

* Not know her ? the beauty! the heiress— 
Helen V. 

Delighted, yet sorrowing over the past—I 
procured an introduction, and she welcomed 
me as the friend of her father. 
moments 





!’ was the astonished answer. 


For some 


we cenversed upon indifferent 
subjects, when suddenly turning round, she 
said, 

‘ You must allow me to present to you my 


cousin Edward D 





lhe—since you'—she hesitated—* since those 
happy days.’ 

She stopped ; and as her thouglits flew back 
to the * Family Picture,’ and her now desert- 
ed home, her bright face was clouded by the 
deepest sorrow, 

From that time I frequently met her, and 
found her cousin at her side; but it grieved 
me to remark that, by his wasting frame and 
brightening eye, he too, seemed to be a 
* stricken deer!’ 


One day he came to my study—and slow- 


ly and sadly did he tell me that he had been | 


ordered to Madeira, as a * last chance, a for- 
lorn hope ;’ and that he wished his picture 
*to be to his lovely cousin a frail memorial 
of one who had loved her from her earlest 
childhood,’ 

As [ sketched the traits of the young and 
gallant Edward D 
tion is sad in women, it is fir more fearful, 
when its death-grasp is laid on the * strong 
aan,’ 

That picture sealed the fate of Helen V—. 

What passed when it was given I know 





» L felt that, if cousump- 


not, but Helen, the beautiful and the heiress, 


left her bright orbit, left her home, though 
one of wealth and of pride, to sooth the last 
hours, to pillow the dying head ofher cousin ! 


For along time she, too, hovered on the | 


brink of the lonely and distant grave, to which 
she had consigned her husband ; but youth 
prevailed in the long struggle ; and, recover- 
ing by slow degrees, she returned to Eng- 
land; and she now dwells in her father’s halls 
—in silence and in solitude—a mourner and 
a widow, 


The * Family Picture’ alone remains to 


| 
tell what once has been; and when, in her 


hours of sorrow, she looks upon the bright 


faces still siniling there—how mustshe feel !— 


alone, 





Mutibility of Fortune. 
OCCURRENCE IN IRELAND, 

A pistresseD boy met a gentleman on 
horseback, of whom he asked a shilling for 
the purpose of purchasing some school article 
of which he was in need, for he was what is 
called a poor scholar. The gentleman told 


him he would ihe could 


. ° | 
; he is altered—since 


tell hin what God }, 


‘was then doing.—Whereupon the boy replied 
‘that ‘ he was turning a wheel, and that those 
‘who were up this year would be down perhaps, 
the next!’ The gentleman pleased with his 
‘reply, gave him the shilling and rode off. 
‘Several years after this circumstance took 
| place, aclergyman preached a charity sermon, 
the collection of which was to be appropriated 
to the aid of the parish.—A fter service, those 
persons for whom the proceeds of the sermon 
was intended, collected before the door ofthe 
vestry to receive their respective shares. One 
old man stretched out his hand to receive 
| his complement, but was refused. He tried 
‘again, but met with no better success.—He 
(/was unable to account for this apparently 


' strange conduct ; 





} 


he remained 
‘uotil all the rest had got their portion, and 
had went away, when the clerk informed him 
(that the clergyman wished to speak with 
| him. Accordingly he was ushered into the 
| presence of the clergyman who asked the old 
/ man if he knew him, and was answered in the 
| negative.—He was asked if he did not recol- 
lect once meeting a poor boor boy on the 
road, who requested a shilling of him—that 
he told him that he would give him one 
_ providing ‘he could tell what God was then 
doing, and the boy told him he was turning a 
wheel, After pausing sometime, the old man 
' said with a sigh, ‘ Ah, yes do; I remember, 
and I have found the boy’s words to have been 
true, for I was then up, and am now down.’ 
* Well,’ said the clergyman, ‘the boy to whom 
you then gave the shilling to, is the man who 


however, 


| 


/now speaks to you, and who is able and 


The 


clergyman then made him an offer to come 


willing to relieve you in his turn,’ 


and live in his house, which was gratefully 
_accepted by the old man. 


} 
| 
' 
| 
} 





| ‘Khe Present and the Future. 

Our minds should often dwell on the instruc- 
| tive truth, that every object in this life is unen- 
during. We should be prepared to part with 
| them, or to withdraw from them, at God’s 
pleasure. Families must separate. The 
‘fondest ties must be dissolved. The en- 
dearing sympathies of friendship and affec- 
tion have no pledge of perpetuity, even while 
here. Estrangement will sometimes intrude, 
wad, like the serpent in the garden, poison 
many an earthly paradise, that seemed de- 
signed to be the home of lasting pleasures. 
| Yes all below that can allure our eyes, or 


| 
| 


it 
| 


kindle our imagination, is short lived. ‘It is 
our wisdom, therefore, to set lightly by the 
world, and by God’s grace to estimate its 


smiles and frowns, according to the holy 


oracles, and in the balance of the sanctuary. | 
If cur devout trust reposes on the bosom of | 
our Saviour, we may complacently bear all || 
on earth for his sake, be comforted amid the} 


iastabiliues of life, and in the prospect of a 





| 
| 





tearless, sighless, painless world of immor- 
tality and glory, breathe the devout spirit, 
and depart with the triumphant emotions of 
those who dic in the Lord. 





French Women. 

Tnene is a facility of amusement about the 
French quite unenjoyable by the English, 
and inconceivable to them, Our ideas of 
good fellowship and society are substantial 4 
we like to be excited and entertained highly 
when we come together ; but to be dressed, 
and to go out, and to chat, is enough for the 
Parisian dame! she looks neither for feast- 
ing, nor wit, nor yet for any intellectual inter- 
course! she will dress in all her jewels to 
appear at her friend’s soiree, when she and all 
the company will feel themselves sufficiently 
amused by a child set to dance, or to prate 
with naivete : this, with a sorbet or an ice 
contents her; she is the most amuseable 
being in life. Not so the English woman ; 
and one, I believe, cannot be found disinter- 
ested, and atthe same time experienced on the 
point, that would not pronounce the choicest 
French society a bore.—England in Italy. 





Great Odds. 
© Ve'll nae ha’e sae meikle sia’ siller as 
would break a note ?’ to 
retailer in Newburgh. ‘I canna just say,’ 
returned the dealer, turning the key of his 
till, ‘but PH look an’ see ;;—alter having 
counted the money, he put it down ;—* Weel,” 


said a woman a 


remarked the woman, searching her pocket ; 
‘is na that unco funny o’me to come and 


forget the note ? but that mak’s nae odds, for 


I’se come or sen’ itt’ye the morn’ = * Odds,’ 
replied the dealer in sundries, hurling the 
silver and copper promiscuously into the tll, 
‘odds! my faith, but it mak’s a’ the odds in 
the warld.’—Dundee Advocate. 





* Sine, one word,’ said a soldier one day to 
Frederick the Great, when presenting to him 
a request of a brevet lieutenant; ‘If you say 
two,’ answered the prince, * I will have you 
hanged.’ * Sign,’ replied the soldier. The 
monarch, surprised at his presence of mind, 
immediately granted the request. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

T.T. Quaker Spring, N. Y. $7,00; F. M. H. Clastenbury, 
Ct. 81,00; W. A. W. Hoosick Falls, N. ¥Y. $1.00; A. V. 
Little Falls, N. Y. $10.00; E. C. Cooperstown, N. Y. 
$2,00: A. H. M. Troy, N. Y. $1,00; G. 8. A. Watervliet, 
N. Y. $1,00; 8. M. Zanesville, O. $1,00; H. 8. A. Canaan, 
Center, N. Y¥. $2,00. 





DIED, 

In this city, on the Sth inst. Mrs. Cathalina Stow, in the 
37th year of her age. 

On Tuesday the 16th inst. Eunice Coffin, widow of the 
lute Stephen Coffin, in the 83d year of her age. 

On the 15th inst. Mrs. Mary Carpenter, wife of Mr. Wil 
liam A. Carpenter, in the 25th year of her age. 

On the 14th inst. Mrs. Hannah A. Morrison, wife of 
Casper V. H. Morrison, in the 30th year of her age. 

On the @th inst. Mr. David Crumby, in his 60th vear 

On the 27th ult. Sally Ann, wife of Mr. Silas Sprague 


jn the Seth year of her age 
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The Dead Mother and Sleeping Child. 
BY THOMAS CAMBRIE JONES. 





* A vounG woman, with her child, not more than a year 
old, called at the house of a farmer, and modestly craved 
a lodging for the night.—Her speech, manner, and appear- 
unce indicated that she had seen better days—that hers 
Was no common misery. Early ou the morrow the child 
was heard crying, and the farmer's daughier entering the 
xvoom of the wanderer, the babe lay reposing on its face 
fast asleep —but its mother was dead !'—Newspaper para- 
yraph. 

Tuey knew not whence she came—she craved 

A lodging for the night— 
A shelter for herself and child, 

Until the morrow’s light 
Once more o’er vale and mountain lay, 
That she might trace her lonely way. 


They knew not where her home, nor who 
The wanderer might be ;— 

Sh® seemed abandoned by the world; 
Perchance no home had she, 

A lover's scorn—a father’s rage, 

Might have urged her wretched pilgrimage ! 


No matter from what cause she roamed,— 
No matter for what end,— 

In woe a friend proves stranger oft, 
A stranger oft a friend. 

The mother and her infant bland 

Are welcomed by a stranger’s hand. 


Night wears away—the sleeping child 
Clings to its mother’s breast! 
Oh! who can utter half the thoughts 
Which breaks the mother’s rest ? 
She sleeps not—though her habe is sleeping ; 
A change— she sleeps!—her babe is weeping. 


The babe hath ceased to weep. The lark 
Upspringing greets the morn ! 

There’s music in the blessed woods— 
Earth seems as newly born, 

Approach the wanderer’s quiet bed, 

The babe’s asleep—the mother, dead! 





Hic Came too Late. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH BOGART. 


He came too late! Neglect had tried 
Her constancy too long ; 

Her love had yielded to her pride, 
And the deep sense of wrong. 

She scorned the offering of a heart 
Which lingered on its way, 

Til it could no delight impart, 
Nor spread one cheering ray. 


Ife came too late! Atonce he felt 
That all his power was o’er; 
Indifference in her calm smile dwelt 
She thought ofhim no more. 
Anger and grief had passed away, 
Her heart and thoughts were free ; 
She met him, and her words were gay— 
No spell! had memory. 


He came too late! The subtle chords 
Of love were all unbound ; 

Not by offence of spoken words, 
But by the slights that wound 











She knew that life held nothing now 
That could the past repay, 

Yet she disdained his tardy vow, 
And coldly turned away. 

He came too late! Her countless dreams 
Of hope had long since flown; 

No charms dwelt in his chosenthemes, 
Nor in his whispered tone. 

And when, with word and smile, he tried 
Affection still to prove, 

She nerved her heart with woman's pride, 
And spurned his fickle love. 





The Rose of May. 
I saip the flower-would bloom no more, 
That wither’d yesterday ; 
That morning dews would ne’er restore 
My lovely rose of May. 
The future was too cold a thing 
In my swect dream to be— 
The present rose, the present spring, 
Are all of life to me. 
I do remember well my grief, 
When died my flower— and then 
My joy, when time brought, leaf by leaf, 
As sweet a flower again, 
And then I said, ‘ Farewell, despair ! 
Thou art no guest for me; 
Whate’er I lose of bright or fair, 
I hope again to see.’ 
Alas! I’ve often wept since then, 
And Death has robbed my bowers 
But e’en amidst the grief of men, 
I’ve comfort found in flowers; 
For, if the bloom of love be bricf, 
And if fame’s crown be riven, 
1 would not mourn life’s fading leaf, 
sut look for spring in heaven. 





The Neglected Boy to his Mother. 
Tuere was a time when all was joy, 
And gladness overspread thy face, 
You’d call methen your ‘darling boy,’ 
Aud clasp me in your fond embrace. 


’Tis not so now—for when we meet 
A sadness seems to reign, 
And should a smile obtrude to greet, 


’Tis chased away again. 


Why isitso? Jcannot tell— 
This heart is true as ever, 

Though Lam forced to say ‘ farewell,’ 
For shortly we must sever. 


Mother—before my father died 
I’ve often heard you say 

I was your all, your ouly pride, 
When he was far away. 


Then, when he slumbers in the tomb, 
Why look so cold on me? 

Why am I now not welcomed home. 
As once [ was by thee ? 


Mother—one word before we part 
Tis this ’'d have you know: 

I hate thy husband from my heart 
Ile was my father’s foe ! 





Cling not to Earth, 
CLING not to earth—there’s nothing there, 
low ever loved— however fair, 
But on its features still must wear 


The impress of mortality. 


The voyarer on the boundles deer 


Within his baraue mav 


iil Ul lee} ; 


But bear him on—he will not weep 
To leave its wild uncertainty. 


| 

| ne 

Cling not to earth—as well we may 
Trust Asia’s serpent’s wanton play, 
That glitters only to betray 

| 


To death—or else to misery. 


Dream not of Fricndship—there may be 
A word, « smile, a grasp for thee— 

i But wait the hour of need and see— 

! But wonder not their fallacy. 


Think not of Beauty—like the rest 
it wears a luster on its crest-— 
Sut shortthe time ere stands coufest 


Its falsehood ; or its frailty. 


Then cling no more so fondly on 
| The Flowers of earth around thee strewn, 
They do a while to sport upon, 

But not to love so fervently. 





| 
\ PROSPECTUS 
| or THE 

yy cimers - e t mcer, —-— 1 
| RORAT Re POSUWORS, 
Devoted to Polite J.iterature, such as Moral and Senti 
| mental Tales, Original Communications, Biography, 
| 


Traveling Sketches, Amusing Miscellany, Humor 
ous and Historical Ancedotes, Poetry, &c. &c. 


On Saturday, the 24th of June, 1837, will be issued the 
first number of the Fourteenth Volume (Fifth New Serics) 
of the Rurnan Rerosrrory. 

On issuing the proposa!s for a new volume of the Rural 

Repository, the publisher tenders his most sincere acknowl 
| edgements to all contributors, Agents and Subscribers, tor 
|| the liberal support which they have afforded him from the 
| commencement of this publication. New assurances on 
\|the part of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 
||the test of years, would seem superfluous, he will there 
lfore only say, that it will be conducted on a similar plan 
|) and published in the same form as heretofore, and that ne 
} pains or expense shall be spared to promote their gratit 
ication by it further improvement iu typographical execu 
! tion and original and sciected matter. 

I CONDITIONS, 
| THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
jother Saturday, in the Quarto form, and will contain 
| twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a tithe page 
land index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper ot 
lla superior quality, with good type; making, at the end of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing matter 
jjequal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which will be 
|} both amusing and instructive in future years. 
| TERMS.—The Fourteenth volume, (Fifth New Series) 
| 


| will commence on the 24th of June next, at the low rate of 


|, One Dollar per annuum in advance, or One Dollar and bifta 
|| Cents at the expiration of three mouths from the time of 
subscribing. Any person, Who will remit us Five Dollars, 
||free of postage, shall receive six copies, and any person, 
| who will remit us ‘Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall receive 
twelve copies and one copy of either of the previous vol 
jumes. @y° No subscriptions received for less than one 
jyear. 
| Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscriptions 
| to be seut by the 24th of June or as soon after as convenient, 
to the publisher, WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N.Y. 137. 


ky" EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respecifully 
. 
| requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
{ hotice, and receive Subscriptions. 





Blanks. 
A general assortment of Lawyers and Justices’ Blanks 
according to the revised statutes, for sale by 
A. STODDARD. 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATI RDAY,AT lit DSON,N. ¥.BY 
Win. BB. Stoddard. 


It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a tithe page 
amd index to the volume. 

TERMS.— One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copie 
of the previous volumes 
for less than one year. 
to new subscribers 


‘es, and one copy of either 
i" No subscriptions received 
Allthe back numbers furnished 


ay" All orders and Communications must be post peid 
tu receive allceulion 








